Accidental Millionaire 

by Margaret Pearson 

Most parents in the 1950s were old-school parents, the fathers concentrating on 
earning a living for the whole family (and not interacting much with the children). My 
mother helped found a pre-school and was an active at home mom until I was in high 
school and my sister in junior high, when she returned to university to earn a teaching 
credential, and then taught junior, then senior high English. She saved most of her 
salary into an annuity account so that her salary would never exceed that of my father. 

Yes, I’ve been impoverished, unemployed, and underemployed, though I also had a 
great start after earning a humanities BA at Smith College, a well respected private 
women’s liberal arts college in Northampton, MA. I was one of the first women to be 
hired as a systems analyst trainee by a large insurance company in New York City. 

That was after I flunked my first computer programming aptitude test, at Met Life. I’d 
always aced aptitude tests, but the interviewer was not the least bit impressed by my 
telling her that. So I called and postponed my other similar interviews, bought an SAT 
workbook (for the first time - I’d aced the SATs and PSAT in high school with no prep). 

I learned how to do word problems again. (“When John mows the lawn and Bill helps 
him, how long will it take?” - a sixth grade formula long forgotten). I aced all subsequent 
tests. 

IBM offered me a programmer trainee position and I turned them down because I’d 
just spent four years in one small New England town and had no desire to spend more 
years in another, at their headquarters in Poughkeepsie, NY. (For decades I wondered 
whether I’d done the right thing, until IBM fired about half of the middle managers who 
would have been my cohorts, around the time I finally got tenure as a professor at 
Skidmore.) 

I did work for a now-defunct insurance giant with a huge building across the street 
from the Time-Life building, near Rockefeller Center in New York. I learned five or six 
computer languages but did best at translating between managers and programmers. 
After two years, I was supervising about a dozen programmers and analysts. 

Then I broke up with a Yalie who’d asked me to marry him. (I was not ready for the 
suburbs and kids; he was.) I moved to a different floor, and designed a system for 
programming our work calendars. Its purpose was reminding agents of clients’ birthdays 
and anniversaries. 

I felt that I could do something better with my life, so I looked for another job. Colt 
Industries was interested, but since I opposed the Vietnam War, that was not a good fit. 
New York City also offered me a job, but we did not know whether John Lindsey would 
be reelected. 

I also applied to graduate schools in Chinese Studies. Most rejected me, but I later 
discovered that I could take classes at the University of Washington as an ‘unclassified 
five’ (fifth year student) and prove myself that way. I moved to Seattle and moved back 
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into my parents’ home ( not easy!). I got A’s in all my courses the first term, and was 
formally admitted, but with little financial aid. But eventually I was awarded a Danforth 
Kent Fellowship, which paid for five years of all expenses, including a year studying in 
Taiwan. 

Then the money ran out, with my dissertation unfinished. I moved back to New York, 
where the insurance company welcomed me back. But less than a year later, they 
downsized for the first time since the 1920s. I was in the first wave of firings. This 
seemed catastrophic at the time, but turned out to be great good luck. They continued 
my health insurance for two years (with me paying premiums) and provided free out¬ 
placement services. 

Eventually I found my first college teaching jobs in the city, and finally one that paid a 
(low) living wage, at Skidmore College in Saratoga Springs, NY, quite a long commute 
from Brooklyn. Nine years later, I earned tenure, when my first book came out. 

When defined pensions were eliminated and replaced by giving employees a 
percentage of income to invest ourselves, I began to read library books on the subject. I 
was inspired by Joe Dominguez and Vicki Robin’s Your Money or Your Life , and started 
a little thrift group to work through the steps of their course, to true up my values with 
my financial actions. 

As a result, I was able to save enough money to live on half-salary and accept a (non¬ 
stipendiary) research fellowship at Cambridge University while continuing to pay off a 
newish mortgage. And I did not go into debt. (My Toyota Tercel lasted sixteen years, 
which helped a lot.) 

I didn’t have a secure, steady job until I was over 40, and I had long-lived grand¬ 
parents. So I knew I needed to save enough money during the next twenty years to last 
about 40 years. Since my field is Ancient Chinese History, I knew I would not have 
lucrative part time work after retirement, as an accountant might. 

I managed to do this. I made the usual mistakes in some of my investments, but 
began buying inflation-indexed U S Treasury savings bonds once a month. This money 
is totally safe, and the bonds will start maturing when I hit my 90s and need money the 
most. 

When my father died, I was surprised (as he was) to learn that he was an accidental 
millionaire, having bought Boeing stock and US savings bonds automatically with each 
paycheck. I followed the advice of Andrew Tobias, author of The Only Investment Guide 
You’ll Ever Need , and put this inherited money mostly into US Treasury notes, to 
balance my existing investments in Vanguard Index Funds. 

So now, eight years after retirement, I still have at least as much money as I did when 
I retired, despite two cruises, a new roof, a new car, a trip to Europe, four new porches, 
and a new furnace. And I’ve helped others to prepare for retirement and to make their 
money last as long as necessary once retired. 


